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Supposing a man always happy in his dreams and miserable in his waking thoughts, and that Ms life was equally divided between them, whether would he be more happy or miserable? "Were a man a king in his dreams and a beggar awake, and dreamt as consequentially and in as continued unbroken schemes as he thinks when awake, whether he would be in reality a king or beggar, or rather whether he would not be both?
There is another circumstance which methinks gives us a very high idea of the nature of. the soul in regard to what passes in dreams, I mean that innumerable multitude and variety of ideas which then arise in her. "Were that active watchful, being only conscious of her own existence at such a time, what a painful solitude would, her hours of sleep-be? Were the soul sensible of her being alone in her sleeping, moments, after the same manner that she is sensible of it while awake, the time would hang very heavy on her, as it often actually does when she dreams that she is in such a solitude :
Semperque relinqui
Sola sibi, semper longam incomitata videtiir Ire viam.   VIBG.I                        ...
But this observation I only make by the way. What I would here .remark is that wonderful power in the soul of producing her own company on these occasions. She converses with numberless beings of Her own creation, and is transported into ten thousand scenes of her own raising. She is herself the theatre, the actors, and the beholder. This puts me in mind of a saying which I am infinitely pleased with, and which Plutarch2 ascribes to Heraclitus, 1 That all men whilst they are awake are in one common world; but that each of them, when he is asleep, is in a world of his own.' The waking man is conversant in the world of Nature, when he sleeps he retires to a private world that is particular to
l JEneid, iv, 466.                    2 On Superstition, chap. ill.